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SUMMARY OF EXTENSION SERVICE-EUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS SEMINAR 


Introductory Statement. This is the third year a farm management seminar 
has been held in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The pur= | 
poses of the seminar have been outlined as follows: a 


A. To report progress in our work to the Extension administrative 
staff and bureaus and agencies whom we represent, and obtain guid- 
ance from them regarding changes in program emphasis and ways to 
strengthen the worke es 


Be fo sid in developing closer working relationships between Extension 
and the research bureaus and agencies which will stimulate research . 
and facilitate the development of more effective outlets for research 
findings and strengthen both Extension and researche 

Since farm tenure extension work is now handled by extension economists in ae ee 
farm management in the Federal office and in many of the States, this phase of the © 
work was included in the farm manogement seminare Many of the most pressing : 
problems in this field, of course, are closely related to those in fam manag e= 

ment, if not a part of them. It, therefore, does not appear artificial to com- ‘s 

bine the two. cay 


LY 


annua eee 


The educational work in outlook is handled by extension economists in farm a 
management, marketing, and general economics, with the cooperation in most States ~ 
of subject-matter specialists. For this reason and the added fact that its im-. tne 
portance to the entire extension program seemed to justify more time and attention | 
than could be given the subject in the farm management seminar, it seemed desir- ee 
able to have a special seminar this yeer for agricultural policy and outlook. Re 
This is not to suggest, however, that extension economists in farm management are = 

te: any less interested in outlook, or will do less work on ite : ase 


Farm Management Sxtension Work, 1946-472/ 


During the recent war period there was considerable disruption of farm manage- 
ment extension work here and in the States due to the demand made upon extension 
economists for other types of worke Since the close of the war, extension écono- oF R?: 

, Mists in farm management have been added by the State extension services ata ae 
rapid rate. However, owing to competition for these men from public ond private sary 
agencies, resignations have been relatively high and the net increase in numbers maa 
has not been as great as it would otherwise have been. “es 


At present 41 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico have at least one full-time 
_ extension economist in farm managemente Five States have part-time specialist 
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work in farm mnagoment, ond only tw States arc without the services of an 
oxsousion farm management specialist. On the other hand 15 States have three 
or moro full-time men, The 48 States; Puerto Rico, and Hawaii have:a total of 
120 oxtonsicn oconomists working in.farm menagenente Additional mon are boing 
added as funds become available and as trained men aro locatods 


Objectives, Mcothods, and Scope of Work 

The primary objective of tho. farm management extension program is to increaso 
the real incomo of farm familics and raise.their levol of living through a better 
understanding of economic forces. lore specifically this objective may be stated 
in terms of helping as many farmors as possible to understand the basic principles 
of sound farm management and the application of these principles under changing 
physical and economic conditions. This to the ond that thoy may amjoy levols of 
living equivalent to those of families in other occupations with similar abili- 
vios, efforts, and invostmonts. This involves training in choice and combinations 
of enterprises, labor utilization ard efficiency, timeliness of operation, and 
tho offects of these on the land they control and costs and income from farm 
operations. 


LIN#S OF EDUCA- To reach this ultimate objective many lines of educational 
TIONAL ACTIVITY activity are carried on in the States and counties. The more 
IN STATES important cf these may be summarized-as follows: 


le ‘enching sound farm business practices, including the keoping of 
adequate records, ane their use in day-to-day menagoment. 

@e Encouraging farm families to plan their operations more in-advance 
so as to make fullest uso of all available resources, including 
their land, labor, cavital goods, and: credit. 

Se %Inproving farm tonure conditions and tho security of families on 
wa) 
farmse 


4 Informing farm people cf tho important factors to take into consider~ 
ation in solocting a farm, cither tc buy or to rent. This is impor= 
tont in assisting farm families to ovaluato proporly tho farms vhich | 
they considor buying or ronting for farming purposese 


Se Helping farmors to understand tho clements which contribute to farm 
land values and to appreciate tho rela tion of land values to present 
and long-time prices of farm products, Tes 


Se Disseminating outlook and economic infornation which wll help farmers 
to make reliable decisicns cn adjustmonts in farming needed to koop 
-the farm business gearod to changing economic conditicnse Furthor 
discussion of outlock work will bo found in tho. outlook sominar reporte 


Te Assisting young people, particularly those roared on tho farm, ‘to 


choose a profossione More specifically, this involves helping farm 
boys and girls decido whother thoy wish to farm or not to farme 


Be Holping young farmers and others understand the various mothods 


4 
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~ available to one who wishss to got started in'farming, and to under- 
stand the elements which make it more desirable for one te start as 
a hired rian, a tenant, a part owner, or as a full ovnor=opcrators 
for instance, the varying amount of capital, expericnce; and knowe 
how required to enter gees activities successful ly by those sevoral 
meanse 


oad Plans- of Work and Educational Activity 


Plans of work of Senta econoinliat' in farm'mandgoment indicate that they 
are developing extensicn programs which 7 pa gains to the heart cf these prob- 
lemse ‘the relative emphasis varies from state to State depending upon the 
number of economists available tc do the job and the nature of the problenas farmers 
face in each State as the ser eee economists and county workers see theme 


FARM MANAGEMENT Assisting farmers to understand the basic principles of sound 
pee ee LBS farm managemont and tne sir application to the business continues 

to reccive major omphasis in tho States. To do this job botter, 
extension econonists are utilizing the results of the many types of infcrmation 
available to them. These include, cf course, the results of farm management 
research of various kinds and sources as well as the study and ane lysis. of farm 
surveys, farm financial records, and Shiterpeene ‘records athe in cooperation with 
the Extension Servicoe ; 


PARM RECORDS. In many States farm records kept by cooperating farmers Dao 
IMPORTANT an important source of. local informaticn for the farm management 
extension programe An‘onalysis is made of records kept »y these 


.cooperators, and the results arc used for teaching purposes. Farm account work 


in the Statos ranges from prejects supervised and financed ontirely by the State 
extension office or in cooperation with the experiment stations, to farm manage= 
mont association work where a substantial portion of the cost of operation is 
borne by the cooperating farmers.e For the most part farm management associations 
employ ficldmon who work under the combined supervision of the Statee xtonsion 
or experiment station office and local boards of directorss 


The farm accounting program conducted in Ohio over a pericd of years ms 
resulted in 50,000 farmers obtaining farm record books each yoar for their cw 
use in analyzing their business, this is one of many exomples of tho results of 
State-wide educational work on farm records. About 600 of these aro collocted, 
summarized, and analyzed onch year to provide background infcrmation foro duca- 
ticnal werk omong all farmers of the State, Wherever farm records are summarized 
and analyzed by the States the cooperating farmer receives much assi stance from 
the county workers and specialists. the information thus obtained is mado avail= 
able for use in schools conducted for farmers in the aroa cr on a State-wide 
basise 


FARM MANAGEMENT An example of tho association type of wrk can be found in 
ASSOCIATIONS Illinois where 10 farm managoment associations are in opera- 

tion, serving approximately 2,100 farmers directly and provid= 
ing much of the data used in the State-wide farm m “Giese educational programe 
Over 80 percent of the cost of operating those associations is borne by tho 
cooperating farmerse Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin are other States 
operating farm management associations in connection with thoir’ TORU AT <a 
farm account pel anit i. 
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INCOME TAX Closcly associated with such State-wide farm record work, oxtension 
EDUCATION economists in individual States have carricd on educational activi- 

ties on farm accounting to meet income tax regulationse Several 
farm record forms have bem developed to mect income tax requirements. 


Many extension circulars and bulletins have boon prepared by individual 
States or groups of States for use in this oducaticnal program, An example of 
group action in preparing literature to be used-in the educational progran is the 
work done by the six Now England States in the printing of “Farmers and 1946 
Income Taxcs." The text was prepared by the Federal Extension offico and the 
Buroau of Agricultural Economics, which was incorporated into the publication 
carrying the name of cach Stato. Pocling the order matcrially reduced the costs 
of printing. . 


ENTERPRISE In a number of States, extension ocononists have assisted with enter- 
RECORDS priso management studios. In many cascs thoso studios are made in 

close ccoperation with the subject-mattor specialist who most commonly 
makes the contacts with the farmers and checks tho rocords from time to time. The 
economist assists in the preparation of necessary forms and in summarizing and 
analyzing the rocordse | 


California, for instance, carricd cn 47 entcrprise management studics in 20 
countics in 1946, Each study consists of a group of records on a single farm 
enterprise in a county or area for ono your or crop cyclo. Each study is the ree. 
sponsibility cf one or more local extensicn agents who make all cooperative ar- 
rangements with farmers, Tho farm management specialists supervise the work and 
assist in analysis and preparation of enterprise management reports. These reports 

are used not only in the county but as a source of farm management and cost infor« 
mation in other areas and for many other programs. 


In South Carolina, extension economists havo cooperated in summarizing and 
analyzing several hundred enterprise records each yoar ropresenting about 20 
cifferont onterprises. In Massachusetts, the economists have ccoperated with the 
Wilk Control Board in a cost of production study for fluid milke Two extension 
bulletins are planned, 


information from farm records, cnterprise records, and survoys, together 
with material supplied from the State experiment stations and the Bureau of Agri- 
culturel Economics provides the major sourecs of all information presented in 
farm managenent educational work. 
FARM AND HOME Farm and home planning domonstraticons ond associations are other 
PLANNING means of assisting farmers to solve thoir problemse The extension 

econcmist has an important part to porform in this extension activ- 
itye Several Statos have established farm and homo planning demonstrations, ‘In 
addition to using cemonstrations, Missouri has established 18 balanced farming 
associations to specd up the progress of tho work. Cooperating farners pay $50 
cach, which covers ono-half of the cost of operating thése associationse Other 
Statos are oxperimenting with farmers supperting tho pregram financially as a 
means of gotting a largor staff tc do the jobe | 


Indiana has been @xpcrimenting with the idea of:a group approach to farm 
and heme planning. This program, which is in tho dencnstration staze, appears to 
hold much promise. At present the oxtension economists are responsible for 
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demonstrating the procedure preparatory to a full-scale program carriod by the 
entire extension staff. From 20 to 25 young farmers are sclected by the county 
agent, anda series of two or three meetings is hold where background infoma- 
tion, standard measures of performance, and farm management recommendations are 
presented. This group is then divided into smaller groups of 5 or 6 cacha 

During the day cach of the farms included in one group is walked bythe county 
agent and economist with the farm-cperatore During the ovening these farmors 

and their wives meoct, and with the assistance of the county agent and specialist, 
prepare on forms provided by the specialist, final plans which they intend to 
follows The next day another group of farms is wilkod and an evoning mecting 
held for this groupe Other subject-matter spocialists provide assistance to 
these farmers on special prebloms by assisting tham at goncral county or com- 
munity meetings and by using their farms as demonstraticns of improved practices. 
By this procedure the amount of technical assistance per farm is hold to about 
three-fifths of a daye 


The balenced farming program in New Hampshire is being carried on primarily 
with young farmers. ina pregram boing developod in the State, some 25 young 
farmers have begun plans for developing their farms on a balanced farming basise 
Other specialists are cooperating in this progrome 


‘In a large number of States extension cconomists have cooperated with other 
specialists, supervisors, and county a gonts in dovelopin: farm plans for TVA-ES 
farm unit demonstrations where tho results cbtained from the use of TVA forti- 
lizer materials arc demonstrated. In some cases rather complete farm plans are 
prepared in cooperaticn with the farm operator bofore the fertilizer material is 
made available to the farmere In cther cases farm and heme plans are worked out 
with the farm femily for the improvement of the farm home as well as for improved 
managanent and operation of the farm itself. This work is concentrated in the 
Southern States, particularly the Tennessee River Valley States, but it has not 
been limited to theme 


LAND TENURE To broaden the work in lanc tenure education, a mecting of 10 
CONFERENCE sclected State extension and experiment station representatives 
was held in Chicago in February under the sponsorship of the 
Farm Foundation to explore the field and point up important linos of activity, 
Tho Federal oxtension office and the Bureau cof Agricultural Economics partici- 
pated in this mooting. A report of the proceedings has boen processed ond is 
designed to assist all States in their land tenure work. At this meoting land 
tenure education was broken down into lines of activity, anc the procedure for 
carrying on oducaticnal work in each line was suggested, The lines of activity 
were: (1) Farm rental and partnership arrangements, (2) farm ownershin and 
tronsfer, (3) lond Values and oppraisal, and (4) omployer-employee relaticnse 


IMP ROVING The more commen lines of work now used to improve land tenure 
LAND TENURE condition include oducaticnal work on leasing arrangements, 

father-son relations, employer-employee relations, and land 
appraisal schoolse Lease forms and leasing bulletins prepared by the experiment 
station, BAH, ard extensicn workers, Cosizned to fit State conditions, are 
common tools usod by most States in conducting their work in land tenure 


Hxtension work designed to improve leasing arrangements and landclord-ténant 
relaticns is conducted in a number of Statos at present. In Nerth Carolina, 
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toss gs “aey fool ticiv oxpertvedt 
0 Buea: ai rvice, tn cooperetica witl the Pedera®, Land 
whihaw CS Fark of Ste Louls; has held successful district Jand viivation 
elini Giiroughous the State during the past 2 
‘tire of this work has been to give fermers a2 farm leaders a 
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rv OWeagge of cha siuee resessarv-to urrive at the worth cf farm real esicte “and co 
seach The. » DAysiGa., anc economic factors that should be considered in veluing 


®& form; "<..caliy, avous 50 fam. Leaders are invited to attend these schooise 
“mn actuei appraisai o: a farm 1s made by those in attendance, after the soil has 
066. Cuaselt oc oy colt technicians and .s .any facts ootained as possible regard~« 
.8 “ho productive capacity of the farms 

Iv if esissippi., a series o° 10 one+day farm appraisal clinics was held in 
cooperetion wit”. the State oxperiment station, tnoSoii Conservation Service, 
ale. o% Gr agriculture... agencies, One clinic was neld in cach of the major 
yooroi~Parmig creas cf the State to train agricultural workers and other leaders 
vO abisr3vead what determines lund values, to draw theis attention to the infla- 
clonacy situation *u lant prices, ind to emphasize the need for guidance and edu- 
cavionel ass stence noeded 3+ farmers in thi: field. Three popular leaflets 
boaring on this subject have boen printed in the State office ic use by county 
workers » 


fOUNG FARMERS Several Statos arc conducting intensive programs designed pri- 
marily “or young farmers who are getting startod in farming or 
wa Coole ng whethor they should far: org: into other fiuids of endeavor, These 
~roprurs ore built arounc elements lending to succos:fu2 Jarm overaticy, ways of 
gettin, svar.ed in farming, land velucs, capital requiremerts, and contractual 
roieti os. New York has a man devoting full time t» the vrobioms of this EZ FrOup ea 


ADVISORY Coumty arricuiturel advisory cormitsees m.ce up of successful farmers 
0. “Se5 ace Sunetloning i:. many counticss Theil» piuimary vesponsidility +s an 


vdvisory on: aimed at assistiic returnirg reecrans and returning | 
a2 werkors who wisn to reestablish themselves 21 farns, 


£ me oras and builetins desigvied primaril., for suse 
farmers hev- cuen used extens. sly. An excellent oxample cf tho tync of litera- 
cure prepared ior young fainor: is a recon’ publication "Farming Today" prenerec. 
oy Towa Sor management spect-) ists. Michigen has aeveloved father-son agreement 
-cims which» re used extensivoly in tioir e¢.cational program with these groupse 
-neir work is typical of tie work carried cn by maur of the Statosy 


DEBRAN AID The sxtonsion economists in tarn management in sevoral States are 

workiius Glosciy with the State o*fices of vosaticnal agricul sure 
n assisting with the voterans' trainin: orogram.e Unoy have +~eiuodc the iastruc- 
ors cf veserans in nrincipler of form organization, “arm rocord <eeping.” the 
summary and annlysis oi farm rocords, <ud the dovelopmen? of iucis’ dual farm ané 
OMe pLlanse <1 addition to tiaining instructcr:, Minneso'a hes developed a 
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procedure whoreby the farm records kept by veterans are summarized by the 
exporiment statione 


PRODUCTION Jn most States extension oconomists have been closely associated 
ADJUSTMENT with preduction adjustment studios. They have actively participa- 

tod in educational work on problems of agricultural adjustment 
using the results of .these studies in the Stata. 


WORK IN The Federal Bxtension office is working closely with the State ecsno= 
FEDERAL mists in the development of their programs. The State extension 
OFFICE economists have need for material and information that can be obtained 
most easily in Washington, The Federal extension eccnomist is the 
most logical contact for procuring this information.e As a result, a great deal 
of time is devoted to making and maintaining contacts with other bureaus and 
agencies and otherwise servicing the needs of State extension workerse In 
addition suggestea forms (Farm and Home Financial Planning, and Ten=Year Capital 
and Inventory Recerd) and other information are provided States for their adapta- 
tion to local conditions and use where they applve 


In all States extension economists in farm management cooperate with other 
specialists in carrying on the outlock and economic information programe This 
phase of the work wll be discussed in cetail in the outlook saninar statemonte 


Activities with the Bureau anc Other Agencies 


Extension economists in farm management have many effective contacts with 
the personnel of the Bureaus. Scme of these contacts are formal committee arrange= 
ents while others are informal perscnal contactse Each type of relaticnship 
has its value and place in furthering tho extension program in farm management. 


Bxtension economists and ccunty azcnts make constant use of the varicus 
resoarch findings of the several divisions of the Bureaue Asricultural statis- 
tics is an excellent illustration of information which cxtension workers use 
regula rlye Extension workers in the county, State, and Federal office are glad 
to cooperate in every way possible tc holp make Piasaaeien more reliable and 
broaden their usefulness. With this in mind, the Economics Section ofthe Federal 
Extension Service glacly accepted an invitation tc participate in the two regional 

conferences held ay the Bureau in 1946 te discuss problems, present developmonts, 
anc desirable future developments of the program cf the Burceue 


Extension economists in farm manasement have met with representatives of 
the Division of Land Eccnomics of BAB to discuss the opportunities for increased 
emphasis on land tenure in the economics extension programe It wasfelt that 
recent researchand other devolopments in this field had made available materials 
which should be utilized to carry on an enlarged educational program in iand 
tenuree. Steps wore taken by this joint group to suzgest the lines of activity 
which might most profitably receive attention in the States. While these cis- 
cussicns were under way, the lanc tenure conference, which has been referred 
to previcusly, was helde 

Real estate préce trends and the real estate situation are receiving wide 
publicity throushcut the country, vartly at least as a result of tho close work- 
ing relationship between the two groupse 
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Close persorial working relations have existed between Extension and the 
Livisions cf Agricultural TAOS, and Farm Management and Costs. Income tax 
resuleticns, as they apply to farmers and affect their accounting procedures, 
have received close attention from individuals in the tyo BRwAues Extension 
publications prepared by individual States or cooperating groups of States on 
incone tax rerulations and rulings affecting. farmers have been reviewed, and 
suscestions have been offered in ecoperation with representatives of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in line age tax reculations and good accounting nracticese 
Individuals in the Division of Farm. Management and Costs also ’‘assist us with 
technical questions on farm: ceiea input-output data, and related informations 

@) 

In addition to these 86s oF re ilo aiees the staff of’ ‘tho Economics 
Section has felt free to consult individual members of the Burcau to work out 
probloms of mutunl interest. Wo have cfton found that valuable time can be , 
oconomized.and farn people served more effectively by going directly to the 
incividual research worker concerned to ret the answer: to problems that arisoe 


Research Needs 


In view of the rapid adjustments taking place: in farming and the increased 
emphasis on lower cost of production in the pericd ahead, wo neéd more data on 
the unit requirements of crops and livestock in order to strengthen the educa- 
tienal program in farm managemonte Specifically, we need more reliable informa- 
tion on requirements, enterprise efficiency, and results thet can be expected 
with improved practices such as the use of phosphate and limestone in good rota- 
tions, the use of improved machinery on crops in theS outh, the use of insect 
and parasite control techniques on crops and livestock, ane the effects of 
increased mochaniza tion on size of farms, farm organizat sion, and labor require- 
ments » trad 

; 

In many areas extension work in farm manarement could go forward much - 
faster if reliable atk were available on normal yields of creps and production 
of livestock that may be expected with the use of improved practices. These — 
cate are needed by typce-of-farming areas within a State. In many cases: ‘erdp 
yield data by scil asscciations would be helpfule In connecticn with thése data, 

standards of production will bo more useful if available by Peeiee os ASe Ben 
material can be best prepared by research peovlee 


Closcoly associated with such neods are these for the distribution of labor 
requirements through tho year by enterprises based on systems of farming, size 
of operating unit, and typos cf equipment used. Labor needs in relation to F 
labor available on the farn and a fairly uniform laber load through the year are 
two important considerations in farn planninge Here asain the requirements vary 
vithin piegecgetde small areas so thas data are needed by type-of-farming areas 
if not by soil associations. 

In many of the- lines of farn mannarement extension activity ye need infor- 
mation on typical farm and ranch set-ups to’ measure adjustments, relat ions, 
balance, and other significant factors. Further scientific information is needed 
in selecting typical farm org rani zaticnse 


During and immediately after the war. some study was given to opportunities 
in farming, but additional research is needed in this ficld with reference to 
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Closely related to this line of research, and possibly a part of it, is 
the need for more information on capital needed to get started in farming. 
The North Central regional land tenure committee publication on “Capital Needed 
to Farm In the Midwest" and others provide information along this line. However, 
there is need for more recent up=to-date information on the amount of capital 
required to get started in the many different types of farming either as an owner 
or as a rentere There is also need for information on capital needed to make 
major shifts in farming such as shifting from cotton farming to general crop and 
livestock farming in the deep Souths 


There is need for more information, too, on the processes by which farmers 
acquire ownership, including the processes by which they accumulate the necessary 
capital to make the initial payment. Such studies shculd result in more informa- 
tion on purchase contracts, mortgages, deeds,and the like, and thoir place in 
the process of attaining the status cf farn vera 


Information should be brought togother and, if necessary, studics should be 
made to get the facts on <= 


(1) see laws of descent as they apply today. 


(2) Practices used or that may be used by farners in the transfor of farms 
within the fanilye .. 


(3) Inheritance, estate, and gift taxes that apply (State and Federal), 


\ 
(4) Present situation regarding estate settloments, court procedure, and 
other logal aspects of farm transfor within the familye 


(5) Results of various methcds of transfer within the familye 


Additional research in the field of risk, including measuring risk, pa 
bearing, and equitable distribution of these SOueR woul a open up possibiliti 
for extensicn work in this field where little educational work is carricd on Pad 
prosente. 
~ We have reccognizod the tendency to capitalize into land values the income 
from such sources as conservation payments and adjustment payments; woe have dis- 
eussod the long-time effects of capitalizing into land prices the value of 
acreage allotments of specific cropsa The program of tobacco acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas, which are assigned to individual farmers, is but one 
emEND LOS There is noed for further information in this ficlde 


Additional research is needed on changes in the type and amount of procuc- 
tion likely to reswlt from difforont lovels of conservation farming and ee the 
general acoption of balanced farming in a given area-or rozione 

Study of the effectiveness of mothcds usod in conducting an educational 
program in farm management, including the nost efficiont methods of incroasing 
the effectiveness and coverago of this work, is. urgently needede 
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Finally there is need for additional information on methods of measuring 
the manegerial ability of individual’ farmers and its effect: upon farm incomes 
Most recommended farm practices are made with satisfactory managerial ability 
essumedys In many instances, thie -is not the case and resilts are disappointing. 
Effective accounting of managerial ability, however, cannot: be made at present 
because cf the lack of adequate methcds of measurement, 


Status of Production Adjustment Research , 


by Neil W. Johnson 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Agricultural extension workers are familicr with th» oroduction adjustment 
study in which all 48 States have cooperated with the Denartment of Agriculture 
for the past 6 yoars, Extension economists have been-ma bers of the State. Pro- 
cuction Adjustment Committees that propared State reports and in a number of 
instances have taken the lead in this worke Tho project afforded a means of 
determining how each State could best contribute to the Nation's needs for food 
and fiber in a period of omergeney and served as a vehicie for reflecting the 
judgments of the State agricultural extension ond research workers in dovelop- 
ment of ozricultural programs for the year ahead. 


in somo States the work was undertaken by type-of=farming areas, tho State 
totals boing agzrezates of the more detailed works In other States lack cf funds 
and personnel mado necossary preparation of State reports ona much less inten- 
Sive basise All States recoynized the value of the work -n helping to develop 
national agricultural programs during cur period of mreate st emergencye Its 
value for use within tho State and particularly in connectién with the localized 
farm and, home planning programs appears to vary almost in proportion with the 
timo and effort taken in developing the report within the State, 


Last November a committoo of Sovon land-grant college representatives spent 
& weck in Washin: ton advising with BAE personnel on our prcgram of farm manage- 
munsG researche This group suggested dn annual appraisal of production adjust- 
monts for the yoar ahead as a basis of strongthoning production outlook work 
both aatisonally and in the States. The report of this committee has been cir- 


culated ancng all lend=-grant colleges, andreactions have teen obtained from most-: 


States, About a third of the States indicated active interest in continuation 
of the works. A somcvhat larger group of States were less interested in the 
national appraisal but indicatod that they would go along if other Statos did in 
order tc complete the national picturoe A small number cf States wish to dis- 
continue the annual appraisal» | Tage ; 

We have recently reported these reactions to tho States and have suggested 
that we beliove it impracticable to attempt a Nation-wide project in production 
adjustments this yoar. Wo have susecsted that within the limits of our available 
resources and personnel: wo wuld like to continue working with those States that 
have found the work to bo of definite valuc and that plen to continue the project, 
even though the work is not carried out on a national basise We suggested that 
the BAB could continue to provide a preliminary outlook framework late in Junee 
We also sugsestod that since it wuld néw de impossible to summarize the project 
nationally, uniformity of procedure in doing the work would be less essentials 
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Interested States were invited to experiment with new approaches that might be 
more effective in strengthening the State outlock prograne 


In the event that BAE is required to supply background information for a 
1948 goals program or tc assemble production outlock materials, we indicated the 
desirability of working briefly and informally with State people to provide a 
basis for statements for which BAE would take the reponsibilitye We have not 
yet had time to obtain reacticns from the States to these suggestions. By May 
15, about half the States had replied, and of these nearly 60 percent wished to 
continue the annual appraisal this yeare We hope that in the oxperimental avproach 
that is likely to be undertaken this year, ways will be found of making produce 
tion adjustment research of greater value in localized farm and home planning for 
the year ahead’ and over the longer pull, ; 

the foregoing statement refers to the amusl appraisal of producticn adjuste 
ments for the year ahead. In the foll of 1944, the States cooperated in a study 
of desirable longer-time adjustments in farming to provide a better framework 
within which year-to-year adjustments could be madee Considerable emphasis was 
placed on the possibilities in more complete utilization of the better practices 
in crop and livestock production and in land onagements Subsequent discussions 
indicate that a large majority of tho States feel such appraisals are worth whilo 
when made at appropriate intervals. Perhaps &. study cf this type could be con- 
Sidored about the time data become available from the next census of agriculture. 


Effective Organization and Operation of Farns 


by Carl P, Heisig 
Bureau of Agricultural Economi¢és 
Farm and home planning requires on intimate knowledge of farming and 

adequate information on the organization and operation problems of farms of 
specific sizes and types in the particular settins in which the famsare found, 
To help farmers appraise the alternative opportunities in farm adjustments, 
extension and reseerch workers need detailed information on labor: requirements 
for each enterprise, machinery performance rates, livestock feeding rates, an 
much other informatione Those are the necessary tools for good farm planninge 


Such information can usually be obtained only by dotailed research studies 
of the organization and operation of farms in the different type-of-farming 
areas. Studies of this type provide the basis for an understanding of the 
extremely variable operational situations in farming in the different 
type-of-farminz areas and from farm to fam, If properly conducted they can 
provide the many items of information needed for farm and hone planning, and also 
can provide the analysis necessary to point the way toward desirable adjustmonts 
and improvement in use of farm resources and in levels of farm incomose. ; 


Studies of organization and operation of farms have been conducted for many 
years by the Division of Farm Management and Costs, usually in cooperation with 
the various State experiment staticnse But many of the data, particularly on 
labor requirements and machinery performance rates, are out of date, and new 
studies are needede While these studies are necessarily made in local areas, an 
attempt is made to select areas representative of major-area situations, A -: 
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well-selected pattern of such detailed studies should provide the basic primary 
Gate that would bring us up to date on many farm management problemse 


tn addition to providing farm managoment data for farm planning and other 
purposes, we occasionally have noed to summarize these individual research 
results into broader regional and national analysos. For stich uso there is an 
obvious need for location of specific research projects so that thoy will fit 
into a regional or national pattern, ond timing the work so that a number of 
broadly similar projects will meture at approximately the same timo. 


For instance, wo are now getting under way a study of adjustments and g 
effects of mechanization in major sugar beet areass ‘with ccoperative projects 
planned in Montana, Colorado, California, and Michigans ‘fhoso four area studios 
should provide specific farm management data for. farm planning work in those =) 
areas, and in addition, whon subplomented’ with other data, should provide the 
basis for a ccmprohonsive report of sugar boot production in the Unitod States, 
Such over-all analyses should contribute to a. bettor understanding of local area 
probloms, particularly to place the local areca problems in their proper por- 
spective relative to rerional and national situations. SY 


Proper servicing of an expanded program. of faim and home planning to pro- 
vide the needed information for adequate appraisal by farmers of alternative 
Opportunitios for inecme improvement probably will require expanded research 
activities on the orzanization and operation problems of farms in many 
type-of-farming areas anc different produetion :situations. 


Costs and Returns. on Farms by Typo, Size, and Location 


by Wylic De Goodsell 
Bureau of Agricultural: Bconomics 


General conditions of prospority or of adversity: are ficlt with varying 
degrees of intensity from farm to farm and fron cne locality to anothers Onecra- 
tors of large commercial family farms of a given typo may be ina position to take 
advantage of now practices, new machines, new varietics of crops, volume pur- 
Chases of production supplies, and many othcr means of increasing production or 
reducing costs to widen the margin of profit, Smaller farms 4f the sane typo 
may not as roadily make these changes, and their output may ve go small and their 
eosts so hich that even wartimo prices aro insufficiont to yield a satisfactory 
inconeée ; 

Additional infcrmation ccncvurning the specific conditions under which farn- 
ing is curriod on by tyne, size, and location of farm is needed as a basis for 
measuring tho effects of changing conditions on production costs and net returns 
to difforont grows of farmors, 


The Bureau cf Agricultural Economics has developed a project to continually 
stucy the offects of these shifts in production and changes in farm organization, 
farn practicos, efficicncies in production, mechanization, prices, costs, and 
acjustments on farms by type, size, and location and tho econemic well-being of 
familics operating those farms. % 


° 
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Hi bate, Ha roatsok. Rh isos production practices, and Bac pence including 
extent of mechanization, feed, seed, and labor used, sales, expenditures, in- 
come: and cost of production by major types and sizes of farmse 


Saat The studies have local application in that the analyses are based upon 
Loy: common types of farms within counties comprising local type-of-farming aroase 
Common sizes of farms within each typo of farmaro studicd so that the effects rit 
Aa of farm practices, mochanization, production officieneics, costs, and income by ~~ 
_ size of farm can be measured effectively. wee 


~ j 


- 


Roe The same general proceduros in obtaining basic data ond in analyzing the 
he information are applicd alike in all areas so that direct comparison of inccme, 
costs, and ‘related items can be made from area to area as well as between sizos’ 

of farmse 


The studies aro kent current tc provide important information showing — 8. 8 
changes and adjustments that have actually taken place over time. The histori- 
cal picture together with current analyses provide a background and a fund of Pang) 
3 information for farm and home plarming, end fer tho oextensicn worker in his » Re 
general educational programs es ae Se 3 


' 
eer e, ‘ vhs y ¢ t A ce) raise 
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Results from some of these studies are now availablee Work is well along in © (ee 
other areas and plans have been mace for undertaking analyses in still other seek 
areas. See F,M, 55, "Typical Family-Operated Fams, 1930-45, Adjustments, Costs, pes 
and Gaturnal for some results from these studies and for map showing location of Ree 
eS areas where studies are being madey ie 


Biss Personnel in some land-grant colleges is actively participating in this worke 
Plans are being developed as rapidly as possible to extend cooperation to more ae 
‘colleges. Representatives of several land-grant colleges after a recont conm= = © 
ference on this work unanimously recommended that this work be exnpanded. In oe a 
» their opinion this program of work, in addition to yielding information on form | 
-orgenization, production, income, éxponse, and costs on farms by type, size, and oie 
location, provides basic statistics ‘and a framework for 1 wido variety of rescaroh > : 
projects and extension progrens in fam management and general agricultural i 
Hs economics both within the States and for rogional and national purposes. pe, 


The Bureau has access to and facilities for analyzing mass data relating to 
agriculturoe The SF ees are in an excellent position to collect or assist in 
the collection of certain data on local farm production requirements and related © 
items which can be obtainod satisfactorily only through surveys oraccounting  ., 
| records designed for tho purposee. If wniform procedures and techniquos are om= 
ployed throughout, much information can bo exchanged among tho States and tho 
5 Department of Aerieulture and considerable time, labor, and mcnoy can bo savodg = 


the larger farms, lovel and productivo lands, and with wide market outlots prob-= 


with proper sizes and types of machinose We nood to know more abcut how smaller 


, 


Making Farm Technology Pay by 


by Me Re Cooper 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


fochnologicdl developmonts in agriculture over tho last Quarter century | Reese 
have increased physical efficioncy in farm producticn by almost 30 percents Each 
avorage unit of fama product is ncw produced with only 70 percent as much labor ae 


: + Pig 


as was roquired at the conclusion of World War I, . egsatbe ct 


ae 


oo 
Farm mechanization has been responsible for about half of this saving in ea § 
labore Inercasod crop production from an acre of land and increased production 


per animal have accounted for about 30 percont of the total labor savingss 


Greater use of improved seods and plants, better and more timely cultural prac 8 
tices, use of more fortilizers, improved aninal breeding, foeding, and caro, © 
and better control cf aninel and plant diseases and insects are some of the im- 


portant reasons for more production per acre anc por animal. Labor savings 


because of changes in farming practices, oclimination of some time- consuming eas 
Operations, increased offioioncy through new and expanded custom operations, 

and work simplification have accounted for most cf the remaining ‘savings of ‘20 
percente HX Sb 


All farmers have not bonefited equally from those developments. Farmers with 


ably have benofitod moste Roughly, about one-third of our 6 million farmers fall 


ain this groupe Another one-third are at tho cthor end of tho scale, boing opera- 
tors of self-sufficing or noar self-sufficing farms, part-time farms, or rural 


residential units. Farms in the remaining one-third are scattered over a wide 
range betwoen these two crouse : 


_ In addition to broad regional and naticnal research phases of farm tech- 


-hology, research vrograms nocd to be. pointed definitely toward the solution of 


economic problems of individual farmers throughcut the income range. Groater 
attention needs to be given to technological advances that will help our smaller 
farmers who will continue to farm with limited land resourcese We need to study 
the economic possibilities of oquipping these smaller, modorately productive farms 


farmers can organize and operate their business to obtain econcmic advantages @ 
Shared by larger farmers in tho use of exponsive machines and purchase of farm 


Suppliocse | pa | Re f 


On many small subsistence farms improvement in inceme may be a matter of 
finding more production resources for the familys Often these will have to be 
off-farm resources; part-time employment in nonfarm industry may be the most : 
practical adjustment in many casose | 


Problems of the smaller family farms aro stressed here ‘only because of 
their greater difficulty in taking mdvantage of scme important technological | 
Gevelopments, There still is much room, however, for improvements on largor 
farms, as technological developments continue. Somo probloms may be more criti- 
cal on the larger farms, For example, most of the hirod labor is used by our 
larror farmers, and as farm wace rates aro likely. to continue relatively high, 


> 


these operators have the problem of finding eccnomical ways of increasing the 


procuctivity of hired workers yg a ee 
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Greater attention should be given to the capital investment needs of all 
greups of farmers, and to the economics of farm building construction and main- 
tenancee With the widespread use of farm eloctricity, operators of farms of all 
sizes and types will need assistance in adjusting their farm and home operations 
for economical use of electric power, machinery, and applianceose 


Recent Developments in Farm Renter: 


by Ve Webster Johnson 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Farm tenure has an important place in extension work because satisfactory 
tenure conditions are necessary for the development of conservation programs, 
stable farming systems, and the welfare of farm families. 


Farm Tenure Situation and Trends 
ES SS ER Ee SS a 


The Bureau is-devoting considerable effort to an analysis of the tenure 
situation and trendse These studies show that the Nation is closer to achieving 
the farm ownership ideal than at any time in the past 75 yearse More farmers than 
ever before -- almost 4 million »-- own part or all of the land they operatc, 

Farm owners! equities have jumped to 89 percent of the totel value of thoir real 
estatee There are fower tenants (129 million) than at any other time since 
1890 -- a million fewer than the peak of 259 million reached in 1935, 


Although this situation is relatively satisfactory, several tronds have 
already begun which may cause serious difficulties in the years ahead. First, 
farms are getting larger and fowere To sono extent, this trond means more ade- 
quate sized family farms, Second, capital roquiroments for beginning farmers are 
increasing, making it more difficult for prospective owners to accumulate suf- 
ficiont capital to purchase afarme Third, farm real estatc values are becoming 
dangerously high -=- 92 percent above the 1935-39 avcragee Fourth, farm mortgage 
debt is now increasing, with about one-third of current purchasers going into 
debt for 50 percent or more of the purchase pricce Fifth, customary rental ar- 
rangements frequently hinder desirable adjustmonts in farming systoms in keoping 
with soil conservation and improved methods of farm production, Sixth, tho trans- 
for of farms from one generation to the next within familics frequontly rosuits 
in tho breaking up of farms as going concerns, in excossive mortgage indebtednoss 
of the remaining hoir in buying others' interests, and in misuse of land arising 
from estate settlemonts. 


Acquiring, Maintaining, and Transferring Farm Ovmorship 
SE TE CS NS NE ES RE OE NS TS OM NY ES TOS 
* 
The Nation-wide farm ownership survey now under way is directed towards 


finding out who owns tho Nation's farms, how farms are owned, how farm ownorship 
is acquired, and owners’ plans for transferring famnse Results of this survey 


V/ For a statement of proposed land tenure extension activitics, sco "Improving 
Farm Tenure, An Agricultural Extonsion Program" Purdue University, May 1947, 
which summarizes the Land Tenure &xtension Meeting held February 4=6, 1947, 
sponsored by the Farm Foundation, Chicago, Ill. 
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are being summarized into a national report and two regional reports, one for 
the North and one for the Southe 


An unusually large number of farm owners and their prospective heirs are 
now searching for better ways of transferring the home farm. The problem of 
transferring a family-sized farm to several children while providing for the 
parents' security is not easy. Some of the alternatives open to parents! and 
their prospective heirs are: Father and son farn transfers, wills, annuities, 
and bonds of maintenance. In case owners do not provide for transferring their 
farms during their lifetimes, their property is distributed after death accord= 
ing to State laws of descent and distribution, which are froquently not well 
suited for farm conditions. Further studies of these arrangements are being made 
in cooperation with State Yxperiment stations in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Vir- 
giniae 


Many tenants, laborers, and rural youth do not inherit land or receive finan- 
Clal aid from their paronts, For these prospective owners, other ways of achi ov= 
ing ownership must be found. Uso of crodit, different types of crodit arrango= 
ments such as better purchase contracts and more advantageous mortgage terms 
including prepayment, amortization, and long-term provisions, are being studied, 
in cooporation with States, 


Rental Arrangements 


State tonure laws sot the limits within which individual farm operators and 
landlords may exercisc froedom of action to altor tenure conditions. It is in 
recognition of this neod that the BAE has undertaken a serios of cooperative 
studies with the State oxperiment stations, covering the loral aspects of farm 
tonures Several of those studies have boon comploted, and the results are avail- 
able for discussion mectings to acquaint farmors with basic tenure lawse 


Curront studios of landlord-tonant roletions give amphasis to leasing terms 
and provisions whereby tonants end landlords may share equitably the bencfits 
from major farm improvoments. 


Gericral Tonuro Improvomont Activitios 
More general studies of tenure conditions have been carriod on over the past 
several years by tho Interburcau Working Group on Farm Tonuroe and tho four Regional 
Band Tonure Rescarch Committees comprising 28 Statese 
Reports of theso studies as woll as the report of the Chicaso Tenure Extension 


Mooting mentionod carlior, contain valuable information for developing extension 
work in farm tenures 
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Opportunities in Cost Reduction 


by Sherman 8. Johnson 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Two ways by which net incomes to farmers can be increased are: (1) Increase 
ing prices for products sold, and (2) reducing the cost per unit of output. Cost 
reduction achieved by adoption of improved techniques means increasing tho volume 
of output per worker and peor farm, Frequently it also results in a larger total 
outpute Therefore, tho full boncfits of costereducing adjustments in agriculture 
can’ be obtained only under conditions that provide a large market for farm prod- 
ucts. 


If market outlets can bo maintained at high levels the cost reduction route 
seems promising for many farm products. Meat and milk, fruits and vegetables 
have definite possibilities of market expansion if they can be sold at prices 
proportionate tc consumer purchasing powere Larger consumption cof these products 
would promote improved dietse And producing more meat and milk would facilitate 
conservaticn because roughage-consuming livestock uso more hey and pasturce 
Shifts toward these commodities also would relieve pressure on other products that 
are likely to be in oversupply. 


If higher prices were deponded upon to promote shifts toward milk, meat, 
fruits, and vegetables part of the potential market would be cut off because cone 
sumers buy much less of these products if prices are high in relation to consumer 
purchasing powere On the other hand, if costs of producing these products can be 
materially reduced, and especially if distribution margins can also be narrowed, 
markets can be opened up that are unprofitable et present cost levelse 


Agricultural workors frequently have assumed that farmers’ costs are fixed 
by market forces and that nothing can be done about thems But elthough farmers 
heve little ccontrcl over cost rates, the output of farm products per unit of cost 
goods can be increased on many farmse And in that way farmers can increase or 
maintain net incomes by stepping up the output per man and per farm, Costs in 
terms of the physical quantities used per unit of producticn were reduced about 
$0 percont from the years 1920-22 to 1942-44, Farm operating expenses would have 
been about 3 billion dollars higher in the later poricd if the same costs ver 
unit had prevailed as in 1920-22, 


Because cost rates for hired labor and the equipment and materials bousht by 
farmers will tend to remain high even if prices received for’ fam products shift 
to lower levels, it is all the more important tc reduce the quantities usod per 
unit of products This is the core of the technology problom for individual farms 
erse Studios aro needed which compare costs and returns from improvod vse pre- 
vailing techniques by types and sizes of farms, Such studies can thon serve as 
guides in farn and home planning, 


The greatest opportunities for gains from cost reduction are in the areas 
that have boen bypassed in the march of technologys For example, farm production 
per worker in the 13 Southern Stateswas only about 60 percent of the national 
average in 1944, Tromendous progress in cost roduction would be required to bring 
production per worker in these States up to the present national AVCrAgO» 


- 
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Market outlets for high volume production are requirod tor enlizo the full 
conefits of cost reduction; also nonfarm employment for workers no longer needed 
in farminge But farnors thomsolves can dissipate a larger part of thoir poton- 
ciel gains from cost reduction by bidding up tho prico of land to the point where 
high land costs will offset the roductions thatare achieved in other costse 


Summary of Discussion Following Propared Statements 


An interesting and extended discussion followed the presentation of the 


foregoing statements. Wo have summarized bricfly below the more pertinont addi- ¢ 
tional commentse 


L. We Schruben: I am intorosted in the suggostion on page 10 that more a ¢ 
research is nosded on motheds cf modsuring managerial ability. 


Carl Hoisig; We had a long discussion on this quostion-at the Chicago con- 
ference cf the North Central Farm Management Research Committee in April. We 
agreed that it was a tromondously difficult ficld in which to do rosearch, and 
the general conclusion was that to evaluate properly the management factor in 
“arming we needed to get some capable psychologist to work in the field first, 
so develop some means of moesuring innate managerial ability and those qualitios 
of management which individuals pick up through eduéation and other training. 

i@ neec assistance on how to measuro nnd what to do about the human factor, Tho 
sonference, however, did not agree to ombark upon a research projecte It was 
agreed that the members should talk to their local psyohologists and explore the 
20Ssibilities of interesting these sciontists in working on the probleme 


Shorman Johnson: We had quite a lot of discussion last year on this subject, 
und we were convinced that if we were going to get anywhere in the field, it had 
‘0 be a joint project betweon farm managemont and psychologye The early work in 
innesota was to somo extent cooperative with psychologistss Ws Ws Wilcox was 
onvineed thoy wont about as far as they could with tho progross psychologists 
ad mado at that time. I am intorostod in the potential use of resoarch rosultse 
n the South there arc some areas where twice as many youth are growing up on 
arms as con find occupation in farming. If we could*dovolop some criteria that 
sould be used in high schools and 4-H Clubs that would guide thoso youth in doter- 
‘ining their adaptability to farming and to other occupations, we would be render= & 
ng the greatest sorvice we possibly coulde . BV aces 


Mary Rokahr: Roferenco should be made to Dre Immer's work in Michigane He ~ , 
-§ doing rescarch on a guide for developing managerial abilitics. 


Se Johnson: That leads us to the question to what extent a man of C-zrade 
bility for farming can bocomo a Begrade farmer. If we-could show a potential 
grade farmor how ho could as onsily become a Begrade manager in some other 
‘etivity, we might do him real servico and help socicty tod. 


oisig: If wo could dotormine those levels of ability, then you could direct 


“grade ecucation to the A-crade farmers and the Begrade education to, Begrade 
OIMGrs » - Leion’ 


Luko Schruben: Exactly! ‘That wovld enablo us to de more offective teaching. 
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Se Johnson: The peanut study mentionod by Mr. Hoisig as illustrative of 
local area studies is a cooperative study with BPI and State soils specialists 


to tie up peanut yields with soil association arease A similar study is being 
made with sweetpotatoes in South Carolinas 


We do not have the resources éven in cooneration with States to keep up to 
date on the input-output relations that you need in farm and home planning, In 
planning cur research program we are attompting to do the best job we can in 
cooperation with States by keeping up to dato in the major typd-of-faiming areas. 


Ms Le Wilson: Are thoso things ‘largely available? Do the extension spocia= 
lists know thoso things you say they neod to know? ’ air hats Bane a 


S. Johnson: No, I do not‘think the information “is available. They should 
know them by all means. We. should got somo of this information out more exton=: - 
sively than we havo in tho'past.e I do not think wo need to kecp detailed cost 
records in all casos. We can‘got localized records with less dotail than wo havo 
in the paste ‘Then we can go to caso studies of farms represontative ef cortain 
groups’in frequoncy distribution, . 


~ The: people who were in hore last -fall from State departments of agricultural 
economics were convineed of the importance cf thate But thoro was ccncorm about. 
how they werd going to get information noeded to keep up with their farm and home 


planning or balanced farming worke 


It seems that there are two things the expert can help the farmer with on 
his farm and home planninge One is the simplified and organizod technique with 


which tc do the farm and home planning; the other is with applicable farm MANAL C= 
ment information we have been talking about for the type-of-farming area or ~ 
subareae When it comes to the question of making a decision in his farm planning 


“regarding tho profitableness of shifts from hand mothods to mechanization in tho 


South, for instance, that gets cut of the farmor's own'expericnce’s That is whero 
he neods some outside information to holp him think through the results of theso 
changese oe: Ge 


Mi. Le Wilson: That is ordinarily rather difficult information to got or ‘to 


aporaisee However, those Statcs gotting out guidebooks: for individual farn and 


‘hone planning are bringing together a considerable amount of tho unit requirement 


- data needed. They are gotting this data in the best shape they con and for all 


practical purposes, in the form of the recommondod practicos for that State or 
fegion. Probably if you had a big research program you would not change tho 
practicos in the books by a very large porcentagee ; 
Se Johnson:: Those books cover a relatively small part. of ‘the: countrys ~ 
er ee ‘ j we 5 4 : : ' ; “ 


° 


Me Le Wilson: If Extension really worked on the farm and home planning: 
basis wo coulc develop it Nation-wide so thet guidebooks would be available for 


. all States and all areas within the Statese .°” 


/ 
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Summary 


by Me Le Wilson 
Director of Extension Work 


A State extension director tells me that Extension now has its “second chance! 


He thinks the second chance is to "go to town" in a big way on farm and home plan- 
ninge I, too, really believe that. It is too bad there is not an assistant cous 
agent in every county who gives full time to farm managemente 


I think we have not yet developed the process by which we can do farm and 


home planning on a big scale. Fifty farms a year won't do it. That is about what ‘ 


it is in Missouri where they have an association of farmers who pay a portion of 
the cost. It is in the mmonstration stage. What we need urgently is research 
that will show us how we can do more than 50 farms per year per mane We are mak- 
ing progress, but we still have some distance to go in developing a procedure for 
doing farm and home planning on a much broader scalee 


One question I would like to ask is the possibility of starting with Neil 
Johnson's bulletin and going as far as we can with farm people at the present 
stage of their knowledge and thinking, Then, as they developed those plans. into 
_action and developed their own thinking, we could go further with the farm and 
home plan, You do this and grows The central idea in education is growth, not 
that you do it all at once, Thus there would be at the end of a 5-year period, 

500 farms in the county on which there were very good farm and home plans, all of 
which had. been developing and perfecting over a period of 5 yearse 


Jus st prior to the war Bxtension pecpie and others in Alabama’ were using as 
simplified and streamlined farm-planning procedure know as the Alabama Plan» 
While all the agencies cooperated in helping farmers develop plans for their in- 
dividual farms, the Agricultural Conservation Program made conservation payments 
on the basis of the plan and progress made through the year. It was a long-term 
plan which. covered a 5-year period, including the conservation activities, the 
farm organization, and related facts, I think that wos all dropped in 1941. I 
believe that plan should be taken out and dusted off now tosee if it offers sug- 
gestions that will be helpful in our present need. Some pilot cowties also” “should 
be set up for pooling all the best ideas we can get wherever we can got them for 
the purpose of trying out ways of developing mass production of farm and home plans 
by farm laa 


There has been great growth anddevelopment by farmers, There are:many farmers 
now with whom the idea of pooling the available information on practices and prin- 
ciples of organization into a well-rounded logical wholelms tremendous appeale. 

Our problem in the Extension Swrvice is not to sell or demonstrate or win cofiverts 
to farm and home PBHOANE « It is finding techniques to meet the demand that:is 
there» - ae ; 8 ae alens & 


We have heard some criticism of duplication of work and lack of coordination 
among Federal agencies. The most effective way to solve this problem of duplication 
in the counties and bring about coordination of Federal agencies is through indi- 
vidual farm and home planning. It would be very helpful if the pilot county © 
studies that were planned for the seven counties before the war could be started 
again and point the way to a unifiedapproach to farm and home planninge 
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Selected Land Tenure References 
Publications Available 


1. "Tenure Changes in the South" by Max M. Tharp 
Agricultural Situation, Vol. 31, No. 5, May 1947 

2. "Farm Tenancy at Low Ebb" by Max M. Tharp 
Agricultural Situation, Vol. 31, No. 3, March 1947 


3. "How Big Is The Farm Business?" by Elco L, Greenshields 
Agricultural Situation, Vol, 31, No. 3, March 1947 


4, "Farms Are Getting Larger and Fewer" by Elco L. Greenshields 
Agricultural Situation, Vol. 31, No. 1, January 1947 


5. ‘Current Developments In The Farm Real Estate Market," USDA BAE, 
April 1947 


6, "Transferring Farms Within Families" by John F. Timmons 
Land Policy Review, Vol, IX, No. 4, Winter 1946 


7. Studies. of legal aspects of landlord-tenant relations published by ~ 
the following States: Iowa, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Kansas, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Washington, Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri 


8, "Better Farm Leases" by Marshall D. Harris, Max M. Tharp, and 
Howard A.. Turner, Farmers Bulletin No, 1969, USDA, June 1945 


9, "Institutional Obstacles to Land Improvement" by John F. Timmons 
The Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, Vol. XXII, 
ilo. ©, May 19 


10, "Farm Tenure Improvement in the United States" by the Working 
Group on Farm Tenure of the Interbureau Committee on Postwar 
Programs, USDA, Decewber 1945 


11. "Report of Committee on Operator Ownership and Tenure Improvement” — 
by the Subcommittee of the Secretary's Policy and Program 
Committee, Preliminary, USDA, April 1947 


5 * > 


12, "Improving Farm Tenure in the Midwest," Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. 502, June 1944 

13. "Improving Farm and Ranch Tenure in the Northern Plains," Montana — 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 436, July 1946 


14, "Graphic Summarization of Farm Tenure Based on 1940 Census," by 
Max M. Tharp and Howard A. Turner, USDA BAE, April 1946 
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FB 1961 ~ 


FB 1962 = 


FB 1965 = 


FB 1966 «- 
FM 44 - 
Fi 46 - 


FM 59 == 


FM 66 ~ 


FM 47 - 


FM 48 =e 


FM 58 == 
FM 61 - 
FM 55 « 
FM 56 «= 
FM 68 -& 
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Recent Farm Management Publications Available 
From Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


(2 1 o : } + te + lon Mi ti} e ‘ = 
Getting Started in Farminge By Mar in Re Cooper ee. VePRETHROT OF AGRIOULTY 


Uscful Records for Family Farms, ‘By Samuel We Mondum pric 
Planning the Farm for Profit and Stability. By Neil W. Johnson 

Part-Time Farming | By Eorl He Bell and Orlin Sy Scoville. 

Work Performed and Feed Utilizod by Horsos and Mulese By Ae Pe df f 
Brodell ond Re Ds. Jennings i diakie. | . . 3 
Number and Duty’ of Principal’ Farm Machines. By Me Re Cooper and § 


Ae Pe Brodcell 
Harvesting tho Corn Crope By Ao P. Brodell 


Hearvosting the Hay Crops .By Ae Py Brodell, Te Oa Engcbretson, and 
Charles G. Carponter ' on Milgee tensed 


Farm Labor Requirener.ts in the United Statese By Reuben We Hocht 


Harvesting Small Grains and Utilization of Snall-Grain Straw. By 
Ae Pe Brodeli, Jo We Birkhead, and J. He Peters 


Feed Consumed by Livestock, 1941-42, by States, By Re De Jenningse 


(unnumbered) 


Changes in Hay Production in War and Peacee Bv Neil W,. Johnson 


Wheat Production in War anc Peaces By Carl Pe Hoisig, Ernost Re 
Ahrendes, and Delle E. Merrick . 


Feed Grains and Meat Animals in War and Peace. By Ce We Cricknan 


Cropland Use and Soil Fertility Practices in War and Poaco. By 
Donald By, Ibach 


Farm Production in War and PORE Os By Glon T. Barton anc Martin Rs 
Cooper 


ee A ce, 


Chenges in Farming in War and Peacee By Sherman Be Johnson 
paiaydhe g in‘War and Pcoacee By Olav Anderson 


Typical Family-@perated Farms, 1930-45, Adjustments, Costs, and 
Returnse | By We Da:;Gocdsell, Re We Jonos, and Re We, Bicrman 


2 tabiioan Family-Operated Fa Teg 1930-45, An Historical Look to the 


a ee 


usure; By Re We. Jones and We De Goodsell « 


Farm Costs and Returns, 1945 and 1946 -- Family Operated Farms in Six 
Major Farming Regionse By Re We Jonoss - 


